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THE DAWN OF A NEW CLASSICISM 


Ramon Sender 





In general we human beings are unaware of our po- 
sition in the world around us. We have our absolute 
ego which is enough for us, even more than enough, 
in our more or less accessible inner life. For the alien 
world we have the defensive attitude of prudent men 
or the aggressive one of predatory animals, but rarely 
an attitude of virtuous understanding. 

The synthesis of these two attitudes is unknown to 
us. This synthesis is wrought by others who cling to 
it and judge us accordingly. We are even more ig- 
norant of the meaning of this synthesis in the pano- 
rama of the times in which it occurs, and of what 
it adds, detracts or modifies in that perspective. 


The same thing is true of society. On the whole 
we do not know what our social group represents in 
relation to preceding groups and to those groups 
still to come. One might say that society is as ig- 
norant of itself as it is of the individual. 

All this is merely to state the simple fact that in- 
advertently we Spaniards are entering a new classical 
period in the arts and, more concretely, in literature. 
We are probably in this new classicism already. That 
is, in its dawn. 

I have read most of what is being written and 
published in Spain today because I do not want to 
be rash or prejudiced in my opinions. By a pleasant 
coincidence I have also read two manuscripts—a 
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play and a collection of critical essays—sent me by 
two young writers from Madrid. 


I have likewise re-read much that has been pub- 
lished by Spanish writers in exile. The conclusion 
could not be a happier one. It is evident that, thanks 
to the writers within and outside Spain, we are en- 
tering upon one of those periods of abundance and 
wealth all too infrequent in the history of peoples. 

I remember that Valle Inclan used to say to me: 
“We are living in an ideal age to produce a great 
literature. I am sure that someone is going to write 
a new Quijote.” Then with an almost childish aban- 
don that few have seen in Valle Inclan and about 
which no one has yet written, he jokingly suggested 
names. We laughed when the hypotheses were too 
absurd. 

But he was right. One of the most propitious signs 
is the disappearance of literaturizing literature; that 
is, of insistence on the obvious in expression. And of 
rhetoric. I do not mean that all rhetorical forms are 
bad. But there is always a certain kind of rhetoric 
that repels and another that attracts. They both in- 
dicate a literary style and occasionally something 
else: an historical epoch. 


From the abolition of an established rhetoric comes 
the bare expression of a new period. The end of a 
classical period is defined, among other things, by 
the overflowing of a new rhetoric which drowns 
everything in an ocean of words. So ended the seven- 
teenth century. How had it begun? At the end of 
the sixteenth, all Spaniards who wrote did so to say 
something substantial in a bare and direct way. 

The sixteenth century saint wrote like the soldier 
and the chronicler skilled in the humanities. Santa 
Teresa wrote like Bernal Diaz del Castillo and the 
Inca Garcilaso. And all three of them were poets, 
unintentionally. This is likely to happen when every 
life is full of transcendent meaning. If our every- 
day acts are full of meaning, then the most insig- 
nificant detail, told in a direct and unemphatic way, 
can become an unforgettable page. All the sixteenth 
century pages of prose are unforgettable. 

Today we are in a somewhat similar situation. Our 
acts have more ineffable dimensions than in previous 
generations where the conventional was solidly crystal- 
lized, virtue still produced dividends on earth as well 
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as in heaven, and crime was crime. Today, with the 
conventional broken and surpassed, everyone has to 


create and express his own moral world. Life has. 


placed almost all Spaniards, in and out of Spain, 
at the fatal juncture where their nerves have maxi- 
mum tension, their souls deepest unrest, their minds 
maximum clarity or confusion. In other words we 
have all been terribly unfortunate in some way or 
other, or monstrously—orgiastically—happy. And we 
have neither laughed nor cried. No one cries. Or 
laughs. We only “stare a lot,” like the owl in the 
story. 


Part of this Spanish society of today tells its woe 
without rhetoric and occasionally, by a kind of mys- 
tery corresponding to the well-known metabolism of 
consciousness, transforms its pain into serene knowl- 
edge. Or into the laughter of Silenus, perhaps. Or 
into lyrical madness. 


As in all classical periods, in the one beginning to- 
day there is a plethora of poets, or rather of authors 
of poems. In the seventeenth century those poets 
wrote of Saint Anthony’s gozos and were recited by 
blind beggars on street corners. Today, for example, 
they write of the glories of Stalin. Or of other “saints.” 
A somewhat more profitable kind of mendicity, or 
so it seems. 


But there are fewer insipid poets now than then, 
not because poets are more intelligent, but because 
they have learned how to avoid the standard rules 
of the intellect and have discovered the joyful ease 
of incongruence. In the seventeenth century more 
sonnets with ideas were written. In the nineteenth 
century (in France and England, at least), sonnets 
were written merely with words. Now poetry is mace 
with insinuations of gestures, with parabolic allusions 
to undefined states of sensibility. It is difficult not 
to be intelligent because intelligence has very little 
to do with pure lyricism. Modern lyricism, rather 
than the unveiling of intelligence, is the graceful re- 
demption of stupidity. This is not meant disparagingly. 

The difficulty today as yesterday is with prose. A 
young South American poet said to me: “I am trying 
to write a novel, but I don’t know if I will keep at 
it. Prose is much more difficult than poetry.” -This 
notion of the difficulty of prose (of the responsibility 
of the analyzing and speculative mind) also occurs 
in classical periods. Some reader will ask: Is not the 
spontaneous wealth of prose one of the characteristics 
of our age? If it is spontaneously rich, how can it be 
difficult? 


Ah, there is the secret. 


Because in art there is always a secret: the last 
window opening on to that virginal chaos without 
which art is. impossible. What we can do is to point 
it out, but I will not be the one to try to explain 
it. The religious (not the usufructuaries of the church) 
do not try to explain God. 

The idea is platonic. In reality the history of art 
will be an unending process of neo-neo-neo . . . etc. 
Platonism. 

Not only do we have more lyric poetry than ever 
before in our history, but also better theatre and 
better essays. And, although to a smaller extent 
(number and quantity matter little), better novels 
too. Proving this would oblige me to go into long 
and detailed arguments and comparisons, to cite 
names and make many other awkward and risky 
statements. I will not do so for the moment, but I 
will give one example, limiting myself to a single 
genre: the theatre. Discerning readers will find ex- 
amples in poetry, the essay or the novel by them- 
selves. 

The theatre is one of the genres in which we have 
always been rich; but never more so than now. Dis- 
counting Benavente and the swarm of those who fol- 
low the beaten paths, we have five first-rate authors, 
which we did not have in either the romantic or 
classical periods. Five playwrights with their own 
worlds well defined. They are, according to age, 
Jacinto Grau, Garcia Lorca, Alejandro Casona, Buero 
Vallejo and Alfonso Sastre. In spite of the youth 
of some of them, all have written masterpieces which 
future generations will talk about, as we today talk 
about Lope’s Estrella de Sevilla or Calderén’s Alcalde 
de <alamea. And we do not mention Valle Inclan, 
whose influence in the contemporary poetic theatre 
is most evident, because he is considered an experi- 
mental writer discovering lands for others to colonize. 

If censorship did not oppress the imagination of 
the best in Spain today we would see wonders. And 
we will some day. If the drama of these authors is 
compared with the laborious and sterile efforts of 
Azorin, or the hackneyed plays of Benavente, we will 
realize how far we have progressed, and the enor- 
mous distance separating us from the literaturizing 
stage of the first quarter of this century. 

The member of the group of ’98 who could have 
been an innovator in the theatre was Baroja whose 
real talent lay perhaps in the drama. The few plays 
he has written have a superb psychological density 
and plasticity and—what is rare—wit and genuine 
grace. Maybe he was shy of the stage because of the 
rigor of the playwright’s discipline, as well as wary 
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of coexistence with actors, amiably uncomfortable 
people for taciturn writers. 

Both in and out of Spain intellectual life is richer 
than in preceding periods. As it must be among 
Spaniards, wherever they are, politics is bad for litera- 
ture. Inside Spain, because of the iron noose of cen- 


sorship. Outside, among the exiles, because of the century—thanks to the Phillips—Spain was at the 
political groups’ indifference. Recently I have had height of her misfortunes. That century was finally 
the pleasure of glancing through the files of a Re- redeemed in history by its writers. 

publican weekly published by émigrés and although 
I have constantly seen the most extravagant praise 
of the speeches of third or fourth rate politicians (full 
of commonplaces), in five years I have not found a 
single allusion to the success of one of Casona’s plays, 
a book of Madariaga’s essays, or the publication of 
one of my novels. I do not complain. My modest 
work has much more acclaim than it deserves. And 


furthermore, were this not so, I would not care. The ing, they—the politicians—are the ones who talk the 


devil is going to carry us all off some day. most about the fatherland and its past, present and 
Nevertheless the most important event in our time future glories. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. CLAUDE BOWERS 


I have just read Mr. Bowers’ book, My Mission to Spain. It was loaned to me by an American friend. 
I am one of those Spanish women with dark eyes and bronzed skin whom Mr. Bowers describes in his 


book, and I know a little English. A woman who has a home, a husband and some children. A woman who . 
is beginning to comb grey hairs. 


is this rebirth of the Hispanic genius both in and out 
of Spain which will reestablish the credit lost by the 
political groups. This is nothing against politics itself, 
but against those who represent it today. A period 
of splendor in letters not infrequently corresponds to 
a period of political debasement. In the seventeenth 


Whether or not, in the course of history, the writers 
will redeem the Spain of today, I do not know, but 
if things continue as they are now it would not be 
surprising. As always the politicians are doing every- 
thing in their power to prevent it. In the peninsula, 
through terror. Outside, through the indifference, 
ignorance and indolence that perhaps conceal a la- 
tent resentment. Still, and by a curious countermean- 





Madrid 


I was just starting my studies in the University when Mr. Bowers arrived in Spain, in 1933. My adolescence 
and youth were spent in the Madrid of the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, the fall of the monarchy and 
the establishment of the Republic. I well remember those beautiful and fiery days when one lived with a 
tense soul and an open spirit. Coming from a broad-minded and liberal family, I had learned to love Liberty, 
Democracy and Tolerance since my childhood. I saw a new era for our country in those men who brought 
us the Republic: Alcala Zamora, Azafia, Besteiro, Madariaga, Barcia, de los Rios. . . . All of them, and so 
many more, dreamed of a rebirth of Spain. And all of them, at times mistaken and at times unsuccessful, but 
never traitors to their country . . . all will pass into history as infamous thieves and assassins thanks to an 
offensive and slanderous propaganda if no one raises his voice, within and without Spain, to speak of their 
rectitude and the integrity of their aims. 


And with its overpowering and splendid authority, Mr. Bowers’ voice was the first to reach me in 
defense of these men; that is why I am writing this letter. 

Now when so many free men, both here and outside of Spain, flatter the tyrant because he won; now 
when the liberal and democratic nations hold out their hands in exchange for a few bases or some commercial 
treaties, Mr. Bowers valiantly, elegantly writes his book, peremptorily belying so much infamy, so much 
nonsense and so many lies which have been written and said about the Spanish Republic. 

And I, from the obscurity of my home and my own anonymity, write you this simple letter so that with 
your help I may be able to say to Mr. Bowers: “Thank you, Mr. Bowers, for your book. I want to thank you 
because you have vindicated the memory of the greatest and most worthy sons of Spain. Thank you because 
you have restituted our honor and pride in being liberals and democrats to us, to the anti-Spain, as we are 
called by those who govern us, or misgovern us, as our Unamuno would have said. Thanks for all of this 


in the name of the Spain which still breathes, both within and without its frontiers, and which you love so 
much: liberal and democratic Spain.” 


Just a few words more. Perhaps Mr. Bowers may have asked himself: What can Spain be like now? 
How does Spain live? Well, Spain is not dead, it lives. Spain eats . . . that is, it eats badly . . . and it 
amuses itself: “Pane et circense,’ “ora y eructa,’ (“prays and belches”), as our great Machado said. It lives, 
yes .. . but they have left us without a soul. It is the soul that is missing from the Spain of today. 


(Signed) 
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“NON INTERVENTION’ AND 
INTERNATIONAL COLLECTIVE ACTION 


Jesus de Galindez 


For Latin Americans, the principle of “Non-Inter- 
vention”’ is sacred. After long efforts they succeeded 
in having it proclaimed at the VIIth Inter-American 
Conference, held in Montevideo in 1933. The Latin 
American countries have reaffirmed and reinforced 
this principle in subsequent Inter-American confer- 
ences, particularly in the [Xth Inter-American Con- 
ference held in Bogota in 1948. 

There had been a need for this principle in previ- 
ous decades, when American intervention had oc- 
curred in the Caribbean area; furthermore, it was 
based on another, much older principle, that of state 
sovereignty. But the principle of non-intervention is 
destined to disappear, just as the principle of national 
sovereignty is already disappearing. The internation- 
alist movement is proceeding in new directions and 
the American states have advanced more rapidly 
along these new lines than have other parts of the 
world. Now is the time for a re-evaluation of the 
present juridical-political realities and for a considera- 
tion of new solutions. Humanity cannot wait; new 
realities demand new solutions. 

Salvador de Madariaga expressed his ideas on this 
subject recently in /bérica.' He justifies intervention 
in a country subjected to a regime of force, with 
no freedom of expression, or where individual free- 
dom is not respected. As examples of a policy of 
absolute non-intervention he cites the cases of Lenin 
and Hitler, whose timely elimination would have 
avoided subsequent dangers and catastrophes for hi- 
manity. What he does not yet visualize is the or- 
ganization which would intervene; the United Na- 
tions, with its totalitarian member nations, does not 
seem to him to be qualified for such a task. 

I have been expressing even broader ideas than 
this for many years in my classes and writings, par- 
ticularly in an article which appeared in the Revue 
de Droit International Public in 1951. I am ever 
more convinced of their soundness. The principle of 
non-intervention is no longer as self-evident as it used 
to be and it is frequently questioned; it is questioned 





1 Ibérica, April 15, 1955. 





This article won first prize for an unpublished essuy 
in the Juegos Florales of New York, October, 1955. 
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in discussions of a technical or ge:.eral nature, and it 
has been questioned upon more than one occasion 
in the United Nations. 

In brief, my point of view on this subject is the 
following: I am completely opposed to the practice 
of unilateral intervention by one state for its own 
interests, and I uphold the principle of international 
collective action by virtue of internationally accepted 
common principles. Now I will proceed to expand 
these two points. 

%* * %* 
My ideas are based upon the existence of an interna- 
tional community in progress and, above all, upon the 
existence of various conventions and declarations 
which have received continental and world approval, 
which comprise common basic principles. 

In the first place, it can no longer be maintained 
that the principle of absolute state sovereignty is a 
certainty. It became more precise, at first, in the 
federal states where it became necessary to construct 
a theory of concentric spheres of jurisdiction, in 
which the member states reserved some powers for 
themselves and ceded others to the federal state. Con- 
fronted by the dilemma of having to recognize the 
sovereignty of one of the two super-imposed states, 
the concept of relative sovereignty was gradually ar- 
rived at. A second aspect of the same problem ap- 
peared upon the initiation of efforts toward the 
formation of an international community, today re- 
inforced in the attempts at the formation of federa- 
tions or at least of permanent organizations of con- 
tinental scope. It is true that today neither the United 
Nations nor the Organization of American States 
have a complete structure similar to that of the fed- 
erations, but there can be no doubt that the trend 
is in that direction. The establishment of continenta! 
or global juridical communities which include the old 
sovereign states may be more or less retarded, but no 
one can be so blind as not to see that advances have 
been made. 

Absolute sovereignty is a thing of the past, even 
though it does seem to persist, and the principle of 
non-intervention was a result of that sovereignty. 

When a continental or world community exists, 
the supra-national state will act over the member 
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states with respect to the same problems and with the 
same intensity, more or less, as a federation acts to- 
day on its member states. That is when the generally 
approved constitution so disposes. And that is not 
intervention, it is collective action. 

Naturally all of this will take a long time. But may 
not some form of partial collective action appear in 
the meantime? I think so. I think so because of the 
fact that a series of continental and world conventions 
and declarations already exists, approved by all or 
almost all of the states which form part of the fmter- 
national organization in question. There is the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of Inter-American States, and there are the 
World and Inter-American Declarations of Human 
Rights; in the Americas there are various conventions 
and declarations which proclaim a series of mutually 
accepted principles. 

On this undeniable basis, my theory develops as 
follows. No longer can it be said that democracy 
and human rights pertain solely to the internal jur- 
isdiction of each sovereign state, because many of 
these states, and all of the American states, have 
signed and frequently rectified conventions or declara- 
tions in which these principles have been transformed 
into international ones. So no longer can it be said 
that the principle of non-intervention protects the 
violation of these principles. 

Concretely, in the Americas it has been repeatedly 
proclaimed, and it is stated in the Charter of the 
Organization of American States which is at present 
in effect, that “The solidarity of the American States 
and the high aims pursued through this solidarity re- 
quire that the political organizations of these states 
be on a basis of the effective exercise of representa- 
tive democracy.” Furthermore, human rights are pro- 
claimed in the Inter-American Declaration of Bogota 
and in the World Declaration of Paris, both approved 
in 1948. 

I know only too well that both of these declarations 
amount to no more than the statement of principles 
as ideals, and that up to this time there is no co- 
ercive instrument to exact their fulfillment. But this 
coercion is only one more step to be taken in the 
future. What I would like to establish at this point, 
however, is that this unanimously approved declara- 
tion subtracts all absolute force from the principle 
of non-intervention. In the future, when a matter is 
of international concern in that its basic principle 
has been commonly accepted as such, then its viola- 
tion cannot be supported by excuses based on state 
sovereignty, on internal jurisdiction, or on the prin- 
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ciple of non-intervention—just as the principles of 
a federal constitution are obligatory to the member 
states. 

What is happening today is that the international 
community is in the first phases of its development. 
It may be compared with certain phases of the state 
organization of the Middle Ages, when the great 
feudal lords had more power than the nation’s king; 
then individual force dominated over the law. But 
little by little a state organization was achieved, and 
little by little the law dominated over force. Today 
it would be difficult to impose these principles be- 
cause the great powers are stronger than the inter- 
national community. But the path that will be fol- 
lowed is clear; it is so clear that the discrepancy of 
criteria in the same international instruments have 
already become apparent. The Latin American re- 
publics have endeavored to reinforce the principle of 
non-intervention from the time of its first declara- 
tion in 1933, until the most recent one in 1948. But 
if one compares the text of Montevideo with that 
of Bogota one will note the essential differences; to- 
day it is said: “No state or group of states has the 
right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for what- 
ever reason, in the internal or external affairs of any 
other country.” To what may we attribute this elab- 
oration and repetition? The answer lies in Section 
7 of Article 2 of the United Nations Charter. 

The Inter-American principle in effect in 1945 did 
not say “or group of states,’ nor did it add “for 
whatever reason’’; these two phrases were added in 
1948. From 1945 to 1948 the problem of non-inter- 
vention had been discussed on various occasions in 
the United Nations (for example, in connection with 
Franco Spain, with the policy of discrimination in 
South Africa, etc.), and every discussion reverted, in 
its turn, to that paragraph in the Charter of San 
Francisco. Every time a Latin American delegate 
cited it he deliberately forgot an adverb included in 
it, an adverb which is the key to its application and 
to the progress along the lines I have indicated. 

Section 7 of Article 2 of the United Nations Char- 
ter states as follows: “No disposition of this Charter 
authorizes the United Nations to intervene in the af- 
fairs which pertain essentially to the internal juris- 
diction of the states. . . .” The adverb “essentially” 
is the key word to which I have referred. Because, in 
accordance with this paragraph, if a matter is of in- 
ternational jurisdiction, then it is not “essentially” of 
internal jurisdiction and the United Nations can act, 
even within the member states. The Latin American 
republics tried to eliminate this loophole by adding 
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those two phrases in Bogota, but they tried in vain 
because they forgot that the development of life ii- 
self bypasses outworn principles, no matter how much 
support they find in documents of the past. 


If a matter is not essentially of internal concern 
in that it is already of international concern, then 
action by the super-state organization is indicated. 
And it is indicated precisely by virtue of prior ap- 
proval and ratification of the international documents 
by the different states. 


In the Americas of today the effective exercise of 
representative democracy and human rights have al- 
ready attained an inter-American level, even though 
an effective instrument for the exaction of its ful- 
fillment does not yet exist in all and every one of 
the member states. But that will come; the basis of 
the future system has already been formed. 

And it can be seen that this does not justify any 
kind of intervention. Again it is necessary to clarify 
concepts. The intervention rejected in Montevideo 
was the unilateral intervention by one state in another 
state for reasons of its own. The intervention which 
I am defending is an action taken by collective or- 
ganizations by virtue of common principles previously 
accepted by all, including the state which is the 
object of the action. It is not intervention, but coi- 
lective action. 


I believe that today nobody can have doubts about 
the possible collective action of an international or- 
ganization with respect to a member state in cases 
which might affect international peace and security. 
This principle is expressly preserved as much in the 
Charter of San Francisco as in the Inter-American 
Conventions; and in the Americas the Treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro of 1947 went much further. 


The opening which has already been made in ques- 
tions of peace and international security marks the 
path which will be followed one day in matters of 
human rights, effective democracy, etc. The only 
question that remains is: When will we bell the cat? 
Perhaps the best answer to this is that we will begin 
by belling the mice. The important thing is that the 
bell begin to ring, so that we can get used to hearing 
it. 

* *% 
I do not wish to close these remarks without recalling 
something said more than four centuries ago. Father 
Francisco de Vitoria, founder of international law, 
more or less defended this same doctrine in his pro- 
phetic’ Relaciones. Precisely at a time of imperialistic 
heights, of conquest of the New World, Vitoria pro- 
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claimed the freedom and equality of all states; he 
denounced the war of conquest and the religious war. 
But it was Father Vitoria who established the bases 
of the international law of the future, and he ex- 
pressly approved some types of just wars, specifically 
when a prince violates the principles of Jus Gentium 
on which he based all of his theory of iniuria accepta. 

Four centuries ago it would have seemed insane, 
if not a blasphemy, to say “imperator non est do- 
minus totius orbis.”- But some day that which seems 
like a dream to us will become reality: the interna- 
tional community of democratic peoples will bell the 
rebel dictators. The great powers will be subject to 
international law, just as the great feudal lords be- 
came subject to national law. The future will justify 
the idealists of today. But this future can only be 
brought about through our own efforts, expended 
with sincerity and tenacity. 
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SPAIN IN 1955: BILBAO 


George Dennis 


Among the Carlist trophies on display in the Museum 
of Historical Memories, the Carlist Shrine of Pam- 
plona, is a plaque which formerly adorned the en- 
trance to Bilbao’s Liberal Club, and which reads: 
“No Carlists may enter here.’ Underneath the plaque 
is an exultant notice: “But they entered all the same!” 

Bilbao had withstood three Carlist sieges in two 
Carlist wars and had well earned its title of “Very 
noble, very loyal and unvanquished city” when it 
succumbed to the Carlist hosts in 1937. The great 
stronghold of liberalism had fallen, and now I wanted 
to find out how it had fared under its new masters. 

One can’t pay even a fleeting visit to Bilbao with- 
out realizing that the Franco regime has made its 
presence felt here with an emphasis and a violence 
of language unequalled in any other part of Spain—- 
as though the regime considered this a particularly 
hostile territory. A statue of General Mola, the leader 
of the Carlists who died, like Moses, within sight of 
the promised land, is erected in the very heart of the 
city, the Arenal. Beside it is a plaque commemorat- 
ing the construction in 1937 of a floating bridge “as 
an expression of the vigorous resurgence of the coun- 
try and of the very noble and loyal city of Bilbao 
when it freed itself in June 1937 from the red 
separatist barbarism which had destroyed the 
bridges.” The Town Hall has similar inscriptions, one 
of which ends with a quotation from Fuenteovejuna 
about the arrival of the Spanish dawn, which ihe 
Falangists identified with their coming. And at the 
entrance to the church of Our Lady of Begonia one 
reads that it was there that Tomas Zumalacarregui 
“received the message of death from a bullet which 
retarded the unity of Spain for a century.” The pro- 
vincial Diputacién commemorates its members “‘assas- 
sinated by the enemies of God and of the unity of 
Spain.” It is the same story all over the Basque 
country. The statue of Saint Ignatius which stands 
in front of his birthplace has always had the coats- 
of-arms of the three Basque provinces and Navarre 
on its sides. Now they are topped by a Falangist 
eagle. And in the Casa de las juntas at Guernica 
there hangs a portrait of Franco wearing a requeté 
beret. 

The language used in Bilbao is that of its first 
Ayuntamiento or city administration, composed of 
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Carlist and Falangist fanatics. It was imposed upon 
the citadel of liberalism, somewhat ironically, after 
its fuero or local charter had been solemnly abro- 
gated by a regime claiming to defend Spain’s age-old 
traditions. This was the nadir of Bilbao’s liberalism. 
But, with Joaquin de Zuazagoitia, who was ap- 
pointed mayor in 1942 and has been ably ruling the 
city ever since, things have taken a turn for the better. 

It was Zuazagoitia who created the Gran Bilbao, 
a city of 250,000 inhabitants, by the union of 25 
municipalities. The old style liberals shook their heads 
at this innovation, but the mayor pointed out that 
the city’s first charter, granted by Lopez de Haro in 
1300, gave Bilbao jurisdiction all the way down to 
the mouth of the Nervidn Rivér. But, as in other 
Spanish cities, the chief factor contributing to Bil- 
bao’s growth has been the immigration from the rural 
sections of Spain. Hitherto the newcomers had come 
mostly from La Rioja and adjacent parts of Old 
Castile. But since the war they have come from as - 
far as Galicia and Andalucia, in such numbers that 
the traditional name for them—jpaletos—was con- 
sidered inadequate, and the Bilbainos now call them 
“Koreans.” 

The “Koreans” are both the source of the city’s 
prosperity and the cause of some of her biggest head- 
aches. One Bilbao lady told me that in her part of 
the city hardly one face in ten belongs to the old 
established inhabitants. “It is, of course, frightening,” 
she added. Some of the newcomers are so poor that 
the priests have to make periodical appeals from the 
pulpits for food and clothes. The housing shortage 
is acute, as it is elsewhere in the Basque country. 
When 306 apartments were built in Eibar, the city 
administration received 1500 applications from duly 
qualified heads of families. Although Bilbao itself 
has dirty and overcrowded slum areas, so far it has 
no Somorrostros. 

There can be no question that Bilbao’s traditional 
liberalism has survived the change of masters, even 
if it has been to some extent pushed underground. This 
liberalism is in many ways different from that pre- 
vailing in the rest of Spain, especially in Madrid 
and Barcelona. As the song of the Bilbao Volunteers 
of 1874 put it: 


“Somos liberales sin color ni grito” 








—which may be freely though inadequately trans- 
lated: ‘‘We are liberals without banners or slogans.” 

The Bilbao liberalism is of the English rather than 
the French pattern. It is empirical rather than doc- 
trinaire, economic rather than political. Its principal 
economic expression was the English-style joint-stock 
company, rather than the personal partnership or 
limited company as in Catalonia. And after an 
interval due to the war this English influence has 
returned in force. Bilbao boys go once again to Eng- 
land to learn a vocation and to study the language. 
What is more, thousands of Bilbao girls also go to 
England now, mostly as nurses and domestic serv- 
ants, and for the same reasons. 

The workers of Bilbao show similar differences 
from the rest of Spain. While the anarchists, for ex- 
ample, had far and away the strongest organization 
among the workers of Barcelona, the socialists held 
an equally unquestioned sway in Bilbao. And the 
unions there were English style. Minority groups 
among the workers were, and are, communist and 
Basque nationalist. (It was Aguirre who organized 
the nationalist unions known as the Basque Workers 
Solidarity.) The anarchists trail far behind. 

The Bilbao middle class has been pleased with 
the “peace and order” aspects of the regime. In other 
respects it is not so pleased. For one thing, the middle 
class finds the Bilbao atmosphere rather overcharged 
with ecclesiastical incense. Not that it has ever been 
anti-clerical; far from it. The gigantic monument 
to the Sacred Heart that dominates the new part of 
the city was erected by the middle class and has with- 
stood all the shocks of war and revolution. Not one 
church was burned there. But the Basque Church is 
considered too pliant toward a regime which, after 
all, has been responsible for the loss of life and 
liberty of so many Basque priests. The Bilbao liberals 
and socialists find the Church, on the contrary, too 
overbearing in its dealings with them. The national- 
ists object to the ban on preaching in the Basque 
language, which makes the sermons incomprehensible 
to the old folks in the villages. Also, no Basques are 
appointed bishops in Basque dioceses. 

Another bone of contention between the Bilbainos 
and the regime directly concerns the Falange. The 
prosperous Bilbao bourgeois who, unlike his flashy 
Barcelona counterpart, takes pride in dressing as if 
he were his own accountant, has not taken kindly 
to the flood of Falangist uniforms. One high-ranking 
city official told me that every time he sees a pro- 
cessioh of Falangist bigwigs in their white jackets it 
seems to him as though all the Bilbao barbers had 
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closed shop and gone on parade. When he has to take 
part in such processions himself, as part of his job, 
he ostentatiously wears a raincoat—rain or shine. 

But in the long run, what really matters to Bilbao 
is not politics nor uniforms, but economics. Bilbao’s 
economy is, along with Barcelona’s, a bulwark of 
free enterprise in a Spain now facing attack from 
the new state-sponsored economy. At first sight it 
would seem that the Instituto Nacional de Industria 
and its giant Avilés ironworks strike at the two main- 
stays of Bilbao’s prosperity: the banks, with their 
financing of industry, and steel. But appearances, as 
so often happens in Spain, are a bit deceptive. A closer 
look at the situation will show that Bilbao “defends 
herself,” in the Spanish and French meaning of the 
phrase. The shareholders of Avilés, slated to produce 
500,000 tons of steel annually, include the Altos 
Hornos de Bilbao, the Euskalduna Iron Works and 
the Aznar Shipping Company. The Basque iron mines 
are rapidly becoming exhausted and the Bilbao steel 
companies are looking for replacements. The Sagunto 
steel works, owned by the Altos Hornos, tap the Ojos 
Negros mine of Teruel Province. And now Avilés 
will tap the newly discovered iron ore deposits of 
Ponferrada. 

And this is only one example of what might well 
be called Bilbao’s “Yankee ingenuity.” The city’s in- 
dustries are quick to adapt themselves to the needs 
of the times. They produce chromium steel and ra- 
dio sets, and it has just been announced that soon 
6000 washing machines will be produced annually. 
Bilbao certainly is a boom city. But in the process of 
adaptation to changed conditions the old-fashioned 
standards of commercial and industrial honesty have 
been lost. There is a new get-rich-quick attitude. The 
old-style Bilbao businessman took twenty or thirty 
years to gather his fortune; his present counterpart 
likes to do it in as many weeks. And if the customer 
gets cheated in the process, then so much the worse 
for the customer. 

Bilbao’s economics largely determines her politics; 
but there are also some peculiar states of mind to be 
considered. One of them is the Basque’s special re- 
lation to Castile. Basque writers and painters, like 
Unamuno and Maeztu, Zuloaga and Echevarria, 
have been prominent in Spain’s recent rediscovery 
of Castile after that cradle of Spanish unity had been 
reduced for centuries to the role of la grande muetie, 
the great silent one. The roots of this relationship 
go deep into Basque history. The Basque provinces 
submitted voluntarily to the kings of Castile. Great 
Basques—Loyola, Saint Francis Xavier and Vitoria, 
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to name some earlier ones—wrote not in Basque, but 
in Castilian or Latin. And Loyola’s latest biographer 
writes that his journey as page to the palace of 
Cuellar de Velazquez ‘“‘administered to him that emo- 
tional shock which the first sight of Castile’s austere 
landscape gives to every Basque.” All this creates a 
political climate very different from that of Catalonia 
where an isolated admirer of Castile like Santiago 
Rusinol is rather an exception. The Basques are deeply 
split between nationalists and unitarians, while the 
Catalans tend to present a united front. 

Another thing to be borne in mind is that the 
Basque Provinces remain in closer and more intimate 
contact with foreign countries than any other part 
of Spain, even Catalonia. While the names of other 
Republican politicians tend to become just names, 
especially to the younger generation, Indalecio Prieto 
is still a living presence to his adopted countrymen. 
He crops up in almost any serious conversation arid 
his Mexican speeches and articles are read and com- 
mented upon. The newspapers published in France 
by the socialists, communists, and Basque national- 
ists (the latter is called Euska Deya, or Basque Voice ) 
have a wide clandestine circulation, and Radio Eus- 
kadi, officially dead, is unofficially listened to with 
great glee by Spaniards bored with Radio Nacional. 

The nationalists maintain an underground organi- 
zation which holds regular meetings and suffers from 
no lack of funds; a good deal of the money is spent 
on helping members in distress and on bribing the 
authorities. And while the nationalists have not so 
far succeeded in healing the split already referred 
to, they have somewhat eased the tension. They have 
created enough solidarity among the Basques to make 
the local authorities use the specter of Basque na- 
tionalism as political blackmail to wring all kinds of 
concessions .from reluctant Madrid, in the time- 
honored Catalan style. 

The Basque cultural pic- 
ture is not very bright. The 
Basque language takes a 
long time to die, especially 
in the villages, but San 
Sebastian and Bilbao have 
long been lost to it—-the 
only people who speak 
Basque in Bilbao are the 
peasant women who bring 
milk from the villages ev- 
ery morning—and the re- 
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gime’s cultural policy is calculated to speed up the 
process of demise rather than delay it. Basque pub- 
lishers are permitted to operate, on a small and se- 
verely limited scale; but, quite apart from the cen- 
sorship, Basque still has produced no literature, me- 
dieval or modern, that could bear comparison with 
Catalan or Galician. The language is now studied 
at a newly-established chair in Salamanca held by 
the rector, Antonio Tovar, and Basque studies are 
published by the Real Sociedad de los Amigos del 
Pais, the Revista de Estudios Vascos, the Zumdarraga 
annual and other publications. But such studies tend 
to be exceedingly anemic. And how could they thrive 
in an atmosphere of suspicion toward every non- 
official manifestation of Basque culture? There is 
an officially sponsored annual Basque week at San 
Sebastian; but when the literary magazine Indice 
published a special Baroja issue, it was passed by the 
censor for circulation outside of Spain only. 

Guernica has been rebuilt; -but the wound of 
Guernica remains open. 


Bilbao, November, 1955 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


The “Low cost housing” farce 

After so cataclysmic an upheaval as our Civil War 
it was natural that the Franco regime would have 
many problems on its hands, created through its own 
treason. I say its own treason, because the destruc- 
tion, especially in the big cities like Madrid, Barce- 
lona and Valencia, was not caused by the loyalists 
but by the Franco armies and the Nazi airforce. It 
seems necessary at times to recall this fact to some 
of those whose minds have become atrophied by the 
cynical propaganda of the regime, which endeavors 
to depict the unavoidable necessity of reconstruction 
as a progressive achievement for which the regime 
merits credit. The terrible housing problem of today, 
caused by the destruction of the Civil War and the 
trend of population to the cities, makes some sort of 
gesture imperative on the part of the regime; it must 
distract attention from the fact that people are still 
living in miserable shanties and caves. 

The Plan Sindical de la Vivienda (Syndical hous- 
ing program) is undertaking to construct a total of 
52,275 dwellings in Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Cor- 
doba, Valladolid and other cities in its 1954-55 pro- 
gram. At the time of writing, 46,523 of these units 
have been finished and we are assured that the others 
will be ready by the middle of 1956. The Plan Sin- 
dical boasts of having achieved some sort of speed 
record in constructing one dwelling every ten min- 
utes of the year. 

Anyone who merely passes through Madrid and 
is not familiar with the ways of the regime and with 
its barefaced cynicism, might think that the Biblical 
Garden of Paradise was nothing compared to our na- 
tional paradise. But for those foreigners, and par- 
ticularly those Americans who gather their impres- 
sions of Spain by driving down the Gran Via in their 
Cadillacs and drinking whiskey at Chicote’s without 
bothering to take a turn through the slum areas of 
Legazpi, Vallescas, Tetuan, etc., here are some facts 
and figures. 
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A good business 


If the entire cost of the 1954-55 housing program--- 
2,497,923,739.26 pesetas—is divided by the 52,275 
dwellings, we find an average cost per dwelling of 
47,784.28 pesetas. The minimum monthly payment 
per tenant is 220 pesetas a month for the first ten 
years, then 120 pesetas a month for thirty years. This 
means that by the end of forty years, when the 
homes finally become the property of the tenants (if 
they haven’t already collapsed because of defective 
construction), the Obra Sindical de la Vivienda will 
have received 69,600 pesetas from each tenant, not 
including the cost of upkeep which can at present 
be calculated at 50 pesetas a month. These figures 
show that our government’s “low cost housing pro- 
gram” is not such a bad business, after all. 


Allotment of dwellings. 


But even this rather high rate of payment might be 
justified if the government really carried out its stated 
plan of allotting these dwellings by a “drawing of 
lots’ among the most “needy” applicants. But of 
course these intentions were no more than empty 
words and the truth of the matter is that the com- 
pleted dwellings have been appropriated by the heavy 
industry syndicates which, in their turn, have turned 
the new dwellings over to their favorites and not to 
those who are in need, who now live crowded together 
like animals in rented rooms, shanties and caves. 
Of the three housing developments which have re- 
cently been opened in Madrid the most successful one 




















—Su _ carta de recomendacioén dice que es primo del cufizdo del sebrine de la 
madre del tio del yerno del director. Pero debe de haber algan fallo. 


‘His letter of recommendation states that he is the cousin of 
the brother-in-law of the nephew of the mother of the uncle 
of the grandson of the director. But there must be some 
mistake.” 


From ABC, Madrid, Oct. 14, 1955 
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from the point of view of architecture and location is 
“La Quintana” in the Las Ventas area on the out- 
skirts of town. Almost all of its 744 living units have 
been assigned to syndical enlaces, Falangists, former 
members of the Blue Division and secret police. But 
in a hollow only 200 meters from the development 
are four caves inhabited by human beings, just as 
though we were still living in the era of the cave- 
man. These poor people will have the privilege of 
hearing the glories of the Syndical Plan and of seeing 
the new developments from the outside, but they will 
have to go on existing in their caves through lack of 
a good enchufe (connection) in official circles. 


Not for the working class 


These recently opened buildings are described offi- 
cially as “low cost housing units for workers.” Sup- 
posing, by some strange accident, a worker should 
happen to obtain one of these dwellings for his 
family. Could he afford to live in it? 


A first class stone-mason earns 36.05 pesetas (85c) 
a day, or 216.29 pesetas ($5.10) a week; an assistant 
stone-mason earns 170.01 pesetas ($4.01) a week, 
and a hodman earns 134.73 pesetas ($3.08) a week. 
These are net figures, incidentally; they include a 
25% “cost of living’ increase, and are minus syndi- 
cal dues, obligatory illness insurance, etc. 


If we compare these wages, ranging as they do 
from about 540 to 865 pesetas a month, with the 
minimum rent plus upkeep of the smallest housing 
unit of 270 pesetas, it becomes rather evident that oc- 
cupancy of one of these “low cost housing units for 
workers” would be a luxury that no worker could 
afford. 


Fanfare in the press 


The inauguration of these new housing developments 
has been the subject of much fanfare in the press. 
In the Falangist newspaper Arriba appeared scream- 
ing headlines: “First victorious step of Operation 
Housing,” and La Vanguardia of Barcelona carried 
“Low Cost Housing Units” in large headlines. 


“Important speeches” (as though any of Franco’s 
speeches were ever unimportant!) by Franco, by So- 
lis, National Delegate of Syndicates, and Fernandez 
Cuesta, Provincial Chief of the Falange (but who, 
according to the Falangists themselves, is a traitor 
to the Movement), have appeared in the entire na- 
tional press. 


The Madrid evening newspaper Madrid had the 
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following to report in its issue of October 27 in con- 
nection with the official opening of the La Quintana 
development: “A great multitude of people were 
waiting from early morning for the Chief of State 
to arrive; the school children were waving Spanish 
flags. When the motorcade arrived a great cheer for 
the Generalissimo arose from the assembled throng. 
He and his cabinet ministers descended from their au- 
tomobiles, and the applause did not cease for the en- 
tire duration of His Excellency’s visit to the new 
settlement. 


“The Caudillo, accompanied by ministers and other 
officials, inspected the new development and they 
expressed their gratification over the project achieved 
by the National Delegate of Syndicates.” 

Now he who writes these lines was present at La 
Quintana upon this occasion and was not aware 
of the presence of a “multitude” of people, unless the 
group of about forty secret police, newspapermen and 
curious onlookers could be so described. The “Genz- 
ralito” and his entourage did not even get out of 
their bullet proof cars, but merely drove by without 
stopping. 


New Syndical Office Building 


In the meantime, in sharp contrast to the miserable 
housing conditions of the Spanish workers, a new of- 
fice building has just been completed on the Paseo 
del Prado, in front of the Museum by that name, 
which has all the latest modern improvements and is 
designed to serve the bureaucratic needs of the mis- 
named ‘Workers’ Syndicate.” 

As Lincoln said in one of his celebrated addresses: 
“You can fool all of the people some of the time; 
you can fool some of the people all of the time; but 
you can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Nor can the cynicism and hypocrisy ‘of the Franco 
regime fool anyone any longer, no matter how hard 
it tries with its demagogic propaganda campaigns such 
as the “Low cost housing” farce. 

Madrid, November 1955 











Editorial 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 


Death leaves an immeasurable void. When the one 
whom death has removed is a symbol of a nation aiid 
a figure of international stature, then commentaries 
and discussions precipitate themselves into this void. 
Praises and impassioned criticisms endeavor to ex- 
plain the trajectory of the life that has been ex- 
tinguished, to pass beyond the open portal of silence 
to an analysis of the meaning of this life. 

This is a phenomenon which repeats itself. Una- 
muno, like Ortega a symbol of renascent Spain, 
evoked impassioned commentaries after his death 
from those who would interpret his luminous life 
from opposing points of view. 

There may be room for conflicting interpretations 
in the analysis of a silent, obscure life; but there can 
be no more than one interpretation of a life which 
has generously reflected, day after day, on the minds 
of its epoch. There can be no question about the 
meaning of a life which has left so indelible a mark. 
No interpretations can be based on Ortega dead; 
they must be based on the clear outlines of his life. 

Those of evil intention would now have us turn 
our backs on the living Ortega, on what he always 
stood for, on what he ever emphasized in his writings 
and his teachings. And there is nothing in his works 
or his spoken words other than his consistently firm 
rejection of a decrepit Spain, and his anguished search 
for another one. 

The official Spain of today has tried to distort 
his life and to appropriate him in death, but with 
Ortega as with Unamuno his work remains above 
all of these efforts at partisan interpretations. 

In 1904, when Ortega was 22, he wrote to Una- 
muno: “I would rather that my country benefit from 
the labor of a hundred men of average talent, but 
who are honorable and tenacious, than that that gen- 


ius, that Napoleon whom we expect and whom Ba- 


roja referred to in an article with the word ‘dictator,’ 
should appear. .. .” In 1914 he wrote in his Medita- 
ciones del Quijote: “We must go against tradition, 
beyond tradition.” And we could go on quoting from 
his works, pointing out the consistent development 
of his early thoughts. In all his written works and 
all his teachings Ortega’s intranquility is marked. In 
1930 his article, “Delenda est monarquia” published 
in the daily El Sol, amounted to the death sentence of 
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the monarchy. In the Republic he was a Deputy to 
the Cortes and he founded a republican party called 
“Al Servicio de la Republica” (“‘At the Service of 
the Republic”) ; and when he chose to, he criticised 
some actions taken by the government, exercising the 
right of any citizen of a free country in so doing. 

At the beginning of the military rebellion Ortega 
discussed with the Republican government the pos- 
sibility of the rebels’ entrance into Madrid, and he 
indicated the probable route that the rebel armies 
would take, ‘““The route which all invasions take” he 
said, and he proved to be right. He even prophesied 
the number of years a dictatorship would last, should 
the military uprising triumph. 

Ortega went into exile in 1936, the year the Civil 
War began, and he remained outside of Spain until 
1948. When he finally did return to Spain he never 
accepted any offers from the Franco government nor 
did he return to occupy his chair in the University. 
His sojourns in his country were of short duration, 
and he went on lecture tours in Europe and the 
United States to earn his living. He never made one 
single gesture which could possibly have signified his 
conformity with the present regime in Spain; on the 
other hand, we can quote some of his statements of 
disapproval. For instance, he qualified the Franco re 
gime as a “regime of tonsured asses,” and when a 
friend asked him why he did not return to his chair 
at the University of Madrid he replied: “In times 
of great passions the duty of the intellectual is to 
remain silent, because in times of passion one must 
lie, and the intellectual has no right to lie.” And this 
silence is what has most eloquently demonstrated 
Ortega’s opposition to the Franco regime. 

The trajectory of life extends from birth to death; 
neither of these two extremes belongs to us, neither 
of them is affected by our intelligence or our will; 
it is those who surround us who can and do affect 
these two poles of our existence. 

Ortega y Gasset was an antenna for the intran- 
quilities of contemporary thought. It is useless for 
those who failed to force him into submission during 
life to try to claim him in death. They cannot bear 
aloft the name of Ortega as the banner of a faction. 
Ortega is a standard of the Spain of thought and 
action, of the future Spain. 
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note S from Washington 





Bart Allan 


The Franco agents in the U.S. 

The Attorney General’s report on the activities of 
foreign agents in the United States during the year 
1954 reveals some interesting information about 
Franco’s growing list of paid agents and lobbyists. 

Topping the list is Charles Patrick Clark of 2303 
California St., N.W., Washington, D.C., who draws 
a salary of $75,000 plus expenses. 

Mr. Clark has the reputation of being a “‘gin rum- 
my king,” and a “thrower” of elaborate parties as a 
means of influencing members of Congress. Associ- 
ated with him, according to his latest statement, are: 
John A. McGuire, legal counsel; Herbert N. Maletz, 
Alfred J. Nelson and Joseph A. Roney, attorneys; 
and John V. Munley, legal and administrative as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Clark’s statement shows that he entered into 
a contract with the Spanish Chargé d’Affaires in 
1949 by which he got $15,000 for services performed 
and was to receive $50,000 a year for two years, and 
expenses outside Washington. The following year, 
1950, he obtained a contract for $75,000 a year, and 
this has been his base salary ever since. His receipts 
from salary and expenses have run as high as 
$121,000 a year. Among the activities for which he 
is paid, according to his statement, is to “counsel 
and advise on UN procedures and also to combat, 
refute and rebut by word of mouth vicious, invidious 
and insidious communist propaganda disseminated 
in this country as well as oppositional propaganda 
of ‘leftist’ organizations.” 

Listed with the Department of Justice as perform- 
ing “advertising and publicity services” for the Fran- 
co regime is Kelly Nason, Inc., of 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, which drew down $111,988 last year, 
more than double that of any previous year. 

The 1955 Agency List of the Standard Adver- 
tising Register, published by the National Register 
Publishing Co., Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, lists the following advertising accounts 
held by Kelly Nason, Inc.: 

Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of New York, 122 
East 22nd Street. 

Catholic Near East Welfare Association, 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 
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The Christian Brothers, 218 West 57th Street. 


Spanish State Tourist Department, 485 Madison 
Avenue. 


In addition to these accounts, Kelly Nason, Inc. was 
recently awarded a fat New York State contract: the 
advertising account of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

William P. Carney, ex-Vew York Times corres- 
pondent who covered the Civil War in Spain for 
The Times, has been on the list as a publicity agent 
for the Franco Government since March 1953 at a 
salary of $600 plus $200 expenses—$800 in all. He 
gives his address as the Hotel Shelton, 49th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York. There is a curi- 
ous note in his letter of appointment: that his salary 
is subject to modification, depending upon his ef- 
fectiveness. Carney’s statement left blank the amount 
of money he actually received because, he said, at the 
time he made it he had not yet begun receiving his 
salary. 

A rather strange person included in this list is an 
ex-Russian, naturalized in 1946, named Anatole Vis- 
son of 2730 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. He receives $400 a month and expense money. | 
His statement shows that on one occasion he re- 
ceived $266.50 for ‘““cabs, phones and entertainment.” 


The law firm of Cummings, Stanley, Truitt, Cross 
and Reeves has represented the Spanish Embassy since 
1950. Its statement shows that it received $18,000 in 
1950, the same in 1951, $12,000 in 1952, $1,000 in 
1953, with no statement for last year. It is still regis- 
tered as active, however. This firm is also one of 
the various agents acting for President Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic. One of the members of 
the firm is Max O’Rell Truitt, son-in-law of former 
Vice-President Barkley. 

Several other Franco agents are Spaniards, listed 
as press correspondents and, in one case, as a military 
officer. They are listed as follows: 

William Pedraza Mooser, Spanish army. 

Manuel Casares Sanchez, correspondent, represent- 
ing the newspaper Madrid and Agencia EFE. 

Lorenzo Garza Melon, Prensa y Radio Espafola. 

Felipe Fernandez G. Armesto, press officer of the 
Spanish Embassy. 

All the foregoing reports are on file with the De- 
partment of Justice for 1954. As the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s report was made in June, it will be June of 
next year before another report is made. In the 


meantime the reports for 1955 are kept secret. 


Washington, November 1955 
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The Dulles-Franco 
interview 


Press reports appearing in American 
and European newspapers of the 
Dulles-Franco meeting which took 
place on November 1 have offered 
a wide range of interpretations of 
this meeting. No one version merits 
absolute credit, since the subject un- 
der discussion was a secret. But the 
following three hypothetical subjects 
have been mentioned by the press: 

1) A Mediterranean pact. 

2) Morocco 

3) Spain’s admission to the U.N. 


We suggest that the first of these 
points was the only one discussed 
by Mr. Dulles during the course 
of his interview. The projected 
Mediterranean pact appears to be 
a cherished project of the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington as a 
fortunate solution to the problems 
presented by the western defense 
system. 

It has been pointed out that, 
as the conflict between Israel and 
the Arab states continues, the USS. 
will be obliged to sell arms and 
munitions to Israel. As it is known 
that the Russians are helping the 
Arabs, this situation could well 
lead to a futile arms race. 


The Mediterranean Pact 


The projected Mediterranean pact 
would have the advantage, in the 
opinion of the Americans, of bring- 
ing Israel out of her isolation and 
associating her with the defense 
system established by the other 
states. Thus a defense chain would 
be formed which would reach from 
Turkey through Italy to Spain. 
This seems to have.been the main 
theme expressed by Mr. Dulles, a 
petition which would have had /as 
its counterpart from General Franco 
an increase in economic aid, the ad- 
mission of. Spain to the U.N., etc. 
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Another aspect of the offer of 
admission to the future Mediter- 
ranean pact is that of letting Franco 
Spain enter into an international de- 
fense alliance. If Spain’s entrance 
into the United Nations does not 
prove to be possible at this time, 
then her admission in a future Medi- 
terranean alliance might constitute 
somewhat of an interim compensa- 
tion for the delay in U.N. mem- 
bership. 

The American idea has been en- 
thusiastically received in Rome. 





Spanish-Russian 
interviews 


Reports from reliable sources indi- 
cate that a normalization of rela- 
tions between Russia and Spain is 
more advanced than is generally 
known. Representatives of the Span- 
ish and Russian governments met 
during October in Lisbon and for- 
mulated a preliminary agreement to 
the effect that the radios of the two 
countries refrain from -further at- 
tacks on each other’s regimes. 

And conversations have taken 
place in Paris during the past few 
weeks between representatives of the 
two countries, and both countries 
hope to arrive at important concrete 
agreements. 





Russian delegation 
in Spain 
The International Congress of In- 
dustrial Chemistry which opened in 
Madrid on October 23 was attended 
by a delegation from the Soviet 
Union composed of nine members, 
eight men and one woman. The 
Chairman of the delegation was Dr. 
Nazarov of the Academy of Science 
of the U.S.S.R. The Russian delega- 
tion brought a message, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Congress, 
from the President and Secretary of 
the Russian Academy’ of Science. 
The Spanish Minister’ of Educa- 
tion, Sr. Ruiz Giménez, has stated 
that: “The Russian presence here 
is not at all strange. We live in a 
free country, and these Russians are 
technicians.” 





Spanish delegation 
to Czechoslovakia 


Spain has sent an official delegation 
to the’ Industrial Fair. at Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. This is another man- 
ifestation of the improved relations 
between Spain and the Soviet bloc. 





Against admission 
of Franco to U.N. 


Mexico:—Sr. Pedro de Alba, Chair- 
mian of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Mexican Senate, stated 
in a recent speech before that body 
that as long as Mexico continues to 
recognize the Republican Govern- 
ment of Spain it will not-give.any 
support to the Franco Government, 
declared incompatible to thé United 
Nations by the San Francisco resolu- 
tion. 

Beacuse of this resolution, the op- 
position of the Mexican representa- 
tive in the United Nations to. the 
admission of Spain would be con- 
sistent with Mexico’s previous policy — 
with respect to Franco Spain. 


France:—The Paris newspaper 
L’Aurore reported. the following in 
its issue of November 3: . 


““M. Pinay has advised Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, American Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Harold Macmil- 
lan, Secretary of the British Foreign 
Office, that France is opposed to 
the admission of the 18 states as 
new members of the United Nations 


through a compromise deal with 
the U.S.S.R. 

“According to a highly placed 
French official; France would exer- 
cise her right to apply the. veto, 
should it be necessary, to forestall 
the plan, approved by Great Britain, 
which would open the doors of the 
U.N. to the 18 applicants, among 
them five Soviet satellites: Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Hungary, Albania and- 
Outer Mongolia. 

“France’s position is due to the 
fact that aside from some ‘friendly 
nations’ the majority of the coun- 
tries concerned would only become 
united. with the opposition to 
France on the question of Algiers.” 
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Franco's visit 
in Barcelona 


Varied comments are being made 
over the prolonged visit of General 
Franco in Barcelona, where he has 
spent more than a month recently. 

It appears that the purpose of this 
visit to Barcelona was primarily so 
that Franco could consult some 
medical specialists about a kidney 
disease which he. is said to be suf- 
fering from. It is rumored that the 
most famous surgeon of Madrid has 
refused to assume the responsibility 
of performing an operation on the 
Caudillo, hence the latter’s need to 
consult other doctors in Barcelona. 





The problem 
of succession 


A great deal of behind the scenes 
activity is going on in Madrid in 
connection with the problem of 
Franco’s succession. It seems that 
more and more pressure is being 
exerted in various quarters toward 
a solution of this problem, without 
the sources of this pressure being 
known. It is also said that some 
sources are non-Spanish. 

Gil Robles, founder of the CEDA, 
rightist party of the Republic, has 
written a letter to Don Juan in 
which he has affirmed his willing- 
ness to take over the leadership of 
the monarchist movement on con- 
dition that Don Juan retract his 
recent statement in which he pub- 
licly approved of the principles of 
the Falange, and that he discontinue 
his collaboration with the regime. 





Retirement notice? 


An extensive article by Sr. de Le- 
querica, former Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, appeared 
recently in the Barcelona newspaper 
La Vanguardia, and was reproduced 
in the Madrid paper Ya. We quote 
the following paragraphs from Sr. 
Lequerica’s article: 

“Now we have found a Spanish 
way of arranging our affairs. 

“In view of this the Spaniards 
wish to preserve the system created 
by Franco. But the succession of one 
regime to another is one thing, and 
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the succession of a different person 
to the leadership of the same, im- 
mutable regime, when fatigue, con- 
venience or death itself brings the 
end of a life’s activity, is another. 

“Only in our case some malicious 
persons, who are not part of the 
great Spanish conformity over the 
permanence of the Franco era, con- 
fuse the problem of personal succes- 
sion with the problem of the suc- 
cession of the regime. 





ABC and the Kremlin 


The Madrid newspaper ABC re- 
ports in its issue of October 19 that 
the Kremlin is willing to re-establish 
diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See, on condition that the Vatican 
agree to the principle of the estab- 
lishment of concordats between the 
churches of the eastern European 
countries and their governments. 
ABC describes this Soviet offer as 
“sincere.” 





Trifon Gomez 

Trif6n Gémez, outstanding Spanish 
labor leader, died on October 8th 
in Mexico City. 

Trif6n Gémez served as Secre- 
tary General of the Spanish Sinda- 
cato Nacional Ferroviario (National 
Railroad Union) for many years, 
and during the Spanish Civil War 
he was Director of Supplies for the 
cities of Madrid and Barcelona. At 
the termination of World War II 
the Republican Government in exile 
named him Minister of Emigration. 

He was a member of the Spanish 
Socialist Labor Party and of the 
General Labor Union (UGT), and 
at various periods he served as presi- 
dent of both of these organizations. 

In addition to these positions Tri- 
fon Gémez was one of the leaders 
of the International Federation of 
Transport Workers (ITF) and at 
the time of his death he had been 
occupied in the establishment of a 
regional Latin American Office for 
this organization in Mexico City, 
where he was residing at the time. 

The death of Trifén Gémez is 
a great loss to the international dem- 
ocratic labor movement. 





Spain’s youth 
and Ortega y Gasset 


Madrid :—October ‘18th was the 
day on which Don José Ortega y 
Gasset died. On ‘October 21st the 
University students of Madrid ren- 
dered homage to his memory. More 
than 5000 students congregated in 
the court yard of the Central Uni- 
versity to listen to a reading of se- 
lections from Ortega’s works. The 
dean of the Law School, Sr. Torres, 
did not authorize the gathering, but 
he was obliged to accede to the 
insistent demands of the students. 

At the end of the ceremony the 
assemblage of students proceeded 
down San Bernardo Street, the Gran 
Via, etc., to the cemetery of San 
Isidro. The front line was composed 
of students carrying a great laurel 
wreath with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“From the university students to 
their teacher and guide.” 

The armed police and the city 
police, assuming that so large a 
demonstration had received official 
sanction, did nothing to oppose it, 
and thus the students arrived, in ab- 
solute silence, at the cemetery. 
There more texts of Ortega were 
read and, without orations or crosses, 
they rendered the homage that was 
due to his remains. 

Then the gathering broke up in 
silence. 





“Monarchy, NO. 
Revolution!” 


Recently a demonstration took place 
of Falangists in the Plaza de Callao, 
Madrid. The Falangists were shout- 
ing anti-monarchist epithets. The 
demonstration was broken up by the 
police. 





Posters have been appearing on vari- 
ous historical monuments in Madrid, 
including a poster which appeared 
recently attached to the statue of 
Don Quijote and Sancho Panza 
which stands in the Plaza de Es- 
paiia. The poster read as follows: 
“Monarchy, ‘NO. Revolution!” 
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